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ABSTBACT 

The status Of Women in higher education 
administration and strategies for" increasing their numbers are 
considered, based on research studies on women and job structures in 
higker education, and from information, on organizations and programs. 
General. observations based on the studies include the folloving: 
HO me jj are underrepresented in major college policy- making positions 
and sire clustered in Iom- level and middle- level stereotyped 
adainistrative positions; the problem is especially .severe for 
minority women; vomen administrator's ' are paid, l^ss than male 
administrators; the structure of the job m^irket in higher education 
limits opportunities for women in higher education administration; 
and steady-state conditions in colleges' and universities will 
jeopardize recent gains for women« Strategies to improve the 
situation may involve national and regional organizational activities 
and .institutional priactices and programs. Specific women^s > 
orgajniiations and councils/caucuses of more broadly based 
professional associations that may be of assistance aie briefly 
described, along with /institutes,, internships and other training ^ 
-pj^ograms, workshops, and Conferences that have been developed for 

"Homen administrators or that are committed to affirmative action. A . 
variety of institutional ptograms and activities, including 
affirmative hiring goals and- training programs for support personnel . 

^^are ideBtified. Individual initiatives that/women administrators can 
take to improve their situation are also outlined. Beferences are 
included* (SW) 
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Women in Higher Education Administration: 
Status and Strategies 

By Cher. J^chniti Finlay ami Patricia H. CrosMn 

AUhough the number of women administrators in higher education has increased and their status has 
^ improved during the last decade, they have not atuined positions and status in proportion to their numbers 
_ , and contributions to colleges and universities. This article explores the status of women in higher education 
administration and "suggests strategies for increasing their numbers- It is intended for college and university 
administrative officere and for women interested in advancement to administrative positions. The 
infoftnation is drawn from survey data and studies on women in higher education, from studies of job 
structures in higher education, and from information on many organizations and programs. Although the 
* surveys used different institutional populations, job categories, and other items for comparison, some 
general observations can be made. 

!• Women are imderrepresented In nwiorpoU^-makint positions in college 

. In J977, only 5 percent of the over 2,500 accredited colleges and universities surveyed by the American 
Council on Education were headed by women. Eighty percent of these women were hcaOs of small secretarial 
colleges; only five public institutions were headed by women (Hall 1977). Two years later, Sandler's study 
found that women college presidents constituted 6.8 percent of all college presidents in the United Sta'es 
(1979).: 

• In 1979, 15 percent of over 47,000 members of the governing boards of colleges and universities were 
women (Gappa and Uehling 1979). . 

• Sixty percent of institutions responding^to a survey conducted by the National Association of State 
Uuiversittes and Land Grant Colleges had'^no women administrators in 1970-71 (Chronicle of Higher 
Education 3/1/76). In a different study, Sandler reports that by 1979, 16 percent of all administrative posts 
were held by women (1979). 

• While the overall number and percentage of women administrators have, increased, they^, remain 
disproportionate by type of institution. Of 18,000 full-time administrators, women held 52 percent of the 
administrative positions at women *s colleges: four times greater than the percentage of white women 
administrators in all institutions (Van Alstyne and Withers 1977). In most colleges and universities, the top 
four administrative positions - president, provost, chief fiscal officer/and dean -aire held by men. Ninety- 
five percent of college students attend such institutions (Sandler 1979). 

^ 2. Women administn'ton are clustered in low- and middle-level stereotyped admlnbf^iitive positions. 

All surveys report that women ^re concentrated in lower level positions - assistant to the dean (or 

n director), assistant dean (or director), and associate dean (or director) (Sandler 1979) - or in positions that 



^reinforce feminine stereotypes about women*s skills in student counseling and service related occupations" 
% (Gappa and Uehling 1979, p.46) - head librarian, nursing dean, bookstore manager, registrar, student 
\k financial aid director, home economics dwn, and information office director (Van Alstyne and Withers 
■^ 1977). -r 
I 3. The problem is especially severe for minority women. , . 

In 1977, of all colleges only two were headed by minority women and only 2 percent of all administrative 
posts were held by minority women (Hall 1977). 
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4. Women adininistraton are paid lets than male adminbtraton. 

Women, both white and minority, are paid only 80 percent as much as men with the same Utle employed b>5i ^ 
the same type of institution (Sandler 1979). While many surveys have noted discrepancies in salaries, evcn ^ 
when controlling for institutional type and p<»ition, there is still not enough evidence to establish 
conclusively that salary differences result frora discrimination in the labor niarket (Van Alstyne and Withers 
19.77). There does not seem to be sufficient demand for women administrators, however, to cause institutions 
to increase salaries to be able to attract them. 

5. Tlie structure of the job^rket In Hi^cr Education limits opportunities for women In higher educatfon 
administration. 

Most colleges and universities have horizontal administrative structures that assume highly developed and 
highly specialized functions incorporating many short career ladders (Kanter 1979; Scott 1979). Each area 
' has very few positions - or rungs - and it is easy to become dead-ended at the top of the ladder. It is 
extremely difficuh to ad vance to a vice presidency from such *'director**positions because expectations about 
the appropriate experience and credentials for vice president are different. Ii is difficuU to move across 
ladders into new specialty areas because colleges and universities usually do not offer training and 
development programs to make such transfers possible. As a consequence, many administrators in higher 
education are -stuck," which has implications for job performance and morale but, more importantly, 
impedes progress toward improving the status of women administrators. 

6. Steady state conditions In colleges and universities will jeopardize recent gains for women. 

The current financial conditions and problems of enrollment faced by colleges and universities have an 
important impact on administrative opportunities for women. Colleges and universities are not hiring new 
administrators as rapidly as they did during the 1960s and 1970s, and mobility across institutions has been 
reduced. Only a few highly technical types of positionrshow evidence of gro^vth in size and importance 
(Scott 1 979). M osl others have remained stable or have declined. I n such conditions, it is d ifficult for colleges 
and universities to make up for past inadequate representation of women on administrative staffs, simply 
because openings are not available to hire new people or to advance women to higher positions. 

STRATEGIES - l^- 



A number of strategies can be used to increase the number of women administrators. Some involve 
national and regional orgamzations and activities, others result from institutional practices and programs, 
and still others call for individual initiative from women administrators. Substantial progress could result^ 
from the combination of strategies, depending on individual circumstances and institutional needs. To take 
advantage of the opportunities requires commitment End dedication from institutions and individual. K 

Organizations, Associations, and Specittl Programs 

A number of women's organizations and women's councils or caucuses of more broadly based 
professional associations aim to help both women seeking advancement and institutions seeking to identify 
candidates for leadership positions {Chrotdck of Higher Education 912/^0), 

Project on tiic Status of Education of Wom en v 

■ Founded by thcAssociation of American Colleges in 1971 , the Project provides a liaison between wonien,^ . 
institutions, the government, and other women's organizations. Of particular note are its newsletter and *■ 
topical papers, which cover many issues pertaihing to women, including status reports on women in higher^ 
education ad milnistratioD. 

National Association for Women Deans, Administrators, and Counselci-s (NAWDAC) 

Since its founding in 1916, NAWDAC has been a professional organization corhmitted to the 
Strengthening of educational opportunities and sevices for women. The organization sponsors an annual ' 
national conference, regional and drive-in workshops, and internships. It offers a network of 2, 000 members ' 
in 50 states, serving women in education through its publications, professional development programs, and < 
efforts on behalf of women at the national level. 

American Council On Education (ACE) 

The American Council on Education sponsors a variety of programs of particular interest to; * 
administrators in higher education. Among them is the annual publication of the Gidde to Professional; 
Deveiopment OpportmitksforCoUegeandUniversityAdnilnisirtaors, which hundreds of training and' . 
development programs sponsored by a wide variety of organizatiav^^and associations. In addition tojts':f^ 
institute for college and university administrators and its feSlow prog/km in academic administration (sec" : 
below), ACE sponsors a program specifically related to women, the National Identification Program for the . 
Advancement of Women in Higher Education. The Program now operates in 49 states.Ih each/panels or ' ^ 
committees of .senior men and women in hig^^^ to identify and help place women \n \ 

administrative positions. The Washington-based program office seeks to coordinate the activities of the slate T, 
groups and to encourage other iniatives. 

Hieiter Education Resourte Services (HERS) 

Initiated in 1972 at Brown University with fundjng from the Fqrd Foundation, HERS has grc^/n to ' 
include three distinct regional programs: HERS-Ncw EngljaTndrmovcd toJScllesley College in 1977; H ERS- ; f 
Mid-Atlantic, opened in 1975 at the U niversity pf Pennsj/lvinia; and H ERS-WwTCoistTestabKshed at thc^f^ 



University of Utah in. 1978. HERS seeks to act as a catalyst in creating an atmosphere where women can 
develop techniques and support groups to advance individually and collectively in their professions (Jackson ' 
1979). it fosters collegial relationships and the exchange of ideas. 

All three regions are concerned with training, and professional development for women in higher 
education administration, bui each has developed distinctive program components. HERS-Ncw England 
conducts research on women administrators and sponsors training programs throughout the country. 
, HERS-M id-Atlantic sponsors a summer institute (sec below), many campus-based programs and 
workshops, and project APPLE (Access to Power: Program of Leadership Education), a FlPSE-funded 
(Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education) project at the University of Pennsylvania offering 
leadership and management training to coeducational groups of students. HERS-West Coast also offers 
seminars and -workshops for women administrators. 

Women's Educational Equity Act Program (WEEAP) 

WEEAP is a federally funded program employing a variety of intei-vention strategies to reduce persistent 
barriers to the advancement of women in a variety of educational settings, including higher education 

.administration. The Program annually awards grants to various educational institutions fcr projects, many 
of which are in higher education. In 1977, the women's program office award.cd the Educational 
Development Center in Newton, Massachusetts, a contract to facilit*Me the disstrrnination of its programs 

•and products nationwide. The Program has sponsored Project DELTA (Design for Equity: Leadership, 
Trainings Attitude), designed as an exportable model for enhancing the entry of women into, and their 
advancement withia leadership and decision-making roles in higher education. The Project cond'Jcted 
workshops and seminars for faculty, administrators, and support personnel, developed a regional network 
for professional women in higWr education, and offered leadership training to teams from colleges and 
universities. ].t is based at Wichita State University. 

NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Some institutes, internships and other training programs, workshops, and conferences have been 



— ^developed especially for wom,en administrators, while others havtraniwuMcd^^c^^ to affirmative 

action and actively sought the participation of vomen. Colleges and universities can identify women 
employees with leadership potjential and encourage them to participate in such programs. Individuals can ' 
ask to be sponsored or attend on their own. Most of these programs seek to enhance administrative skills, 
genera! and specific knowledge about higher education, and leadership capacity. 

Institutes 

Institutes usually last 4 to 6 weeks and are usually residential programs on a college campus. They include 
course work and other experiences that have been especially developed to provide informatioii about 
administration and the development of skills. They are taught by faculty in education and/ or business. 

Institute for Education Management (lEM) . « 

]£M Is a 6-week summer.program sponsored by the School of Education at Harvard University, which 
from the eariy 1970s has included a number of women administrators. The Harvard pr<Xgram is targeted for 
top-level administrators and seeks to providea general examination of leadership needs in higher education 
as well as specific tools and techniques cun ently employed in the field. It also provides an ongoing network 
through annual seminars for program graduates. 

Institute for Administrative Advanc^^ment. 

The Institute for Administrative Advancement, funded by the Carnegie Corporation and the Ford 
Foundation, is a 6- week program moiJeled after Harvard's JEM but especially designed for women 
administrators. The Institute was originally held at the University of Michigan, but currently it is sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin. Madison. ^ ^ 

, HERS Summer Institute for Women in Higher Education Administration 

. The Institute, initiated in 1976 and operated at Bryn Mawr College, is also patterned on the Harvard 
model but offered, for women administrators. Its purpose is to train professional women for more 
responsible administrative positions in higher education. The Summer Institute has trained over 365 
professional- women in higfier education to prepare them for greater administrative responsibilities that 
require effective and creative U5C of existing talent and the acquisition of new skills. 

Institute for College and University Administrators of the American Council on Education 

The Institute offers a series of annual programs targeted at specific types of administrators— presidents, 
vice presidents for academic affairs, deans, business officers, and administrators of student a f fates. 

Higher Education Management Institute of the American Council on Education (HEMI) 

HEMl, a nonprofit foundation that became a unit of ACE in 1979, developed this 3-year management 
training program for academic and other administrators in colleges ahd universities in 1976. The Exxon 
Education foundation, which provided more than S2 million to cover the complete cosfbf developing the 
program, offered grants on a competitive basis to 40 small institutions. More than 100 colleges and 
„^^^jties are currently using th^ progriam. \ • - 
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INDIVIDUALS 

strategies can help women achieve high-level administrative positions, no real 
V- ^ to want the positions, be willing to work to acquire the knowledge, credentials, 
' an^. be willing to do the work demanded of such positions. Many argue that 
i develop self-confidence and a positive attitude toward success for top-level 
nust also help other women and act as role models and mentors for other 
Hays (1978), Freeman (1977), and Weaver (1978) offer a number of 



•Get formal credentials and experience through degree programs, committee work, etc., to qualify for 
administrative positions. 

• fake part in national tr^Uilng programs and in institutional programs. Put yourself forward and request 
institutional sponsorship. 

•Learn as much as po^'^i^rle about the broad concerns and administrative aspects of the college or 
university. Understand ?l^;'<lget process. Seek opportunities to learn and expand experience. 

•Spend time analyzing where you are, where you want to be, and how to get there. Be sure there is no 
conflict between the position and your personal needs. Develop positive attitudes toward leadership. 

•Use your influence to.hetp other women. 

ASSESSMENTS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Although the number of organizations and special programs attests to widespread interest in increasing 
the number of women in higher education administration and committing organizations to fmding 
solutions, few current programs have been evaluated (Stringer 1977; Kanter and Wheatley 1978; Edwards 
1979; Jackson 1979). **lntemship programs have been found to enhance self<onf[dence, provide ^nuts and 
bolts* education as^d cxpcrrenceand intungibte political insights\ the understanding that comes from being 
near the seat of power in an educational setting** (Stringer 1977, p.24). The Edwards study shows that a 
higher percentage ot women whoattended internship progratAs reported a positive and concrete impact on 
their careers than did wometi who at;c^zided summer institutes. On the other hand, summer institutes were 
found to be effective, es|}eciaUy by women who were selected for advancement and sponsored by their 
institutions and wha could take advantage of networks. 

It is clear that special training programs do not substitute for academic credentials, or usually provide 
access to entry-level positions, but they seem to introduce women to broad issues of administration, 
contribute to a sense of professionat identity, increase visi,bility, and provide access to female role models and 
important professional tmworks (Edwards 1979). 

, It is not possible to assess the value of workshops, conferences, and short programs because they vary with 
the individual participants and specific purposes. They appear, however, to be positively related to career 
advancentent and professional self*image for many women administrators (Edward 1979). 

A more fundamental consideration is the way women administrators can or should function in higher 
education. ^ 

Many researchers suggest that the way for women administrators to achieve success in the administrative wcrld is to 
cultivate typical **male** characteristics-aggressiveness, toughness, political know-how, competitive spirit, ability to 
make quick objcc^e dectsions without interference from emotions. Others, however, suggest that women should not 
uke on the **male** characteristics but should give a generous transfusion of typical **female** attributes to the admin- 
istrative world to make it.a better place in which to function (Freeman 1977, p. 22). 

It is impossible to know whuher the status of women in higher education administration can be improved^ 
substantialiyoverthe next decade, ^veiTthVprdspects for higher education as a whole. This situation does 
not mean, however, that colleges and universities should not seek to employ and. advance women 
administrators or that individual women should not themselves seek to advance. We simply must work 
harder to improve the status of Avomeii administrators. 
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4 The ACE/ HEMl Institute includes five phases dealing with m%naj|ement tasks, processes, activities, and 
skills. HEMl supplies consultation^ process materials, training procedures,. and development manuals 
covering 45 topics, including leadership motivation, planning, decision making, budgeting, marketing, time 
management, negotiating, and career planning. ^ 

Inttrnships 

Administrative internships afford the opportunity for day-to-day administrative experience either at the 
home campus or at a comparable institution. Often they provide faculty women the adminbtralive 
experience they lack; and/ or women administrators the experience of working closely with top-level 
administrators on institutional issues and concerns. Two programs designed especially for women 
administrators, one at the Claremont Colleges and the other at Cedar Crest College^ were funded by the 
Carnegie Corporation for several years during the 1970s but have since been discontinued. Women ar^ 
encouraged to apply to the ACE Fellows Program in Academic Administration, and several crileges and 
universities have developed in-house internship programs. 

ACE has for many years sponsored its* Fellows Program to provide opportunities for administrative 
experience to faculty members wno might be interested in leadership positions in higher education. In recent 
years, special efforts have been made to include women and minority group members among the fbllows. 
Selected by national panels, ACE interns usually spend the year working with the president of different host 
institutions and occasionally meet for speciiil seminars and activities. 

Workshops and Conferences 

Each year brings an increasing number of special workshops and conferences sponsored by a variety ^pf 
professional associations and women*s organizations. The programs range from helping individuals write a 
resume and prepare for a job interview to state-of-the-art techniques for handling special administrative 
problems in colleges and universities: In some cases, conferences are offered exclusivel]^ for women; in 
others, associations have special women*s caucuses and sessions as part of a more birbadjy 6ased program; in 
still others, women are included among other professionals. Of special note is the^annual meeting of the 
American A^ociation of Higher Education (A AH E), which features many presentations on issues affecting 
women in higher education. The AAHt Women'is Caiicus sponsors a wide variety of special events at the 
annual meeting. Overall, workshops and conferences provide important sources of information and access 
to peer networks for participants, llie Chronicle of Higher Education is the best source of information on 
these activities, particularly its montlily caIendar.*of events, but the ACE Guide io Professional Training 
Programs is also useful. . > , 

INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

A variety of opportunities on campus can increase the number of women in administrative positions/ 

Affimiative Hiring Goab 

Colleges and universitSb are required to develop affirmative action plans with specific hiring goals in 
various administrative categories. Too often this requiremer\t is viewed as an exercise rather than as a guide 
to decision making, but the plans can be helpful if thr;y «tre taken seriously by every level of administration. 
Some institutions have made excellent progress by setting aside certain positions to be filled only if suitable 
women candidates can be found. ^ \ 

AfArmative Recruitment and Selccticn °' 

Nearly all colleges and universities now advertise openings and encourage women and minority group 
members to apply. They can take additional affirmative steps by taking advanUg^ of national identification 
pro){rams and other sources of information to identify women c&ndidatcs for administrative positions. They 
can also actively involve women in recruitment and selection committees. 

Campus Training and Development Programs 

^While many colleges hve training programs for support personnel, only a few have sought to develop^ 
programs for more advanced administrative personnel. Such programs might include internship.^ with the 
president or other high-level administrative officials and coukl help increase thepumber of top-level women 
administrators. 

Acting Positions and Ad Hoc Administrative Assignments 

Valuable adminis|rative experience and campus visibility can K obtained from service in acting or ad hoc 
positions. Campus officials can make special efforts to appoint v^omen in such positions. Project teams could 
be developed as temporary operating stni^ures to work on specific topics of importance to the institution 
(Kanter and Whratley 1978). j1)e teams should include men and women at senior and junior levels, and the 
projects should be of sufficient scope and duration to allow for formal and informal training opportunities 
and greater knowledge of institutional practices. 

' Support Systems for Women 

Many colleges and universities have recognized the importance of support systems and networks for 
women administrators and have provided incentives such as release time for faculty and staH', clerical 
omnort, officc spacc, and other institutional resources for their development. 
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